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PURCHASING 
PROBLEMS 


A brief, factual roundup of 


production, 
trends. 


supply and price 


BY W. G. REAVES 
Assistant Purchasing Agent 


This week’s column will be de- 
voted to more specific cases that. 
may, or may not, be every day oc- | 
curences and facts on deliveries. 

Electric Fans 

Requisitions for electric fans are 
flowing in, but fans are practically 
unobtainable. A recent shipment of 
seven was received which had been 
on order for approximately two 
months. From all indications this 
situation will remain the same for 
the balance of this summer. We 
are doing everything possible to 
get fans at the earliest possible 
date. 


Wire Cable 

Wire cable is at the present time 
in slow delivery. A recent order 
originally scheduled for 14 weeks 
weeks delivery was advanced to 6 
months and now has been advanced’ 
again for shipment in December. 

Emergency Requests 

We are receiving quite a few re- 
quests, at present, to buy equipment 
and supplies on emergency basis. 
We realize, of course, that there 
are cases which warrant emergency 
actions; however, these should be 
held to a minimum since equipment 
and supplies purchased on emer- 
gency cost us approximately 15% 
to 25% more. 

Concrete Pipe 

Concrete pipe deliveries are grad- 
ually getting worse. This, no doubt, 
is due to increased demand. Fifteen, 
‘8 and 24” pipe has a promised de- 

very of 20 to 30 days by one com- 
pany, 45 days by another and still 
90 days by another. We find that a 
lot of our orders are not being de- 
livered as promised. A recent check 
was made to expedite shipment on 
a number of orders. 

Deliveries on corrugated pipe, at 
present, are not up to expectation 
and delivery schedules. No improve- 
ment can be expected at an early 
date. 


Requisitions 
The issuing of requisitions is very 
important and they should be scrut- 
inized carefully by the person sign- 
ing them to insure full description 
(Continued on page three) 
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BRIDGE MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT IS FACED 
WITH SERIOUS COUNTY ROAD BRIDGE PROBLEM 


All States Have 
Lumber Shortage 


North Carolina is not the only 
state faced with a serious lumber 
shortage in highway bridge work. 

Ail other states report similiar 
difficuities, as shown in a recent 
report made by Executive Secre- 
tary Hal H. Hale of the American 
Association of State Highway 
Officials. 

Excerpts from his report follow: 

“The 48 state highway depart- 
ments are face-to-face with a most 
serious problem as a result of the 
current shortage of lumber. Hav- 
ing been, in general, unable to ob- 
tain lumber in any appreciable 
quantity during the war years, 
much deferred maintenance, parti- 
cularly in timber and combination 


timber bridges, has accumulated. | 
Present conditions give little en-| 


couragement to an early allevia- 
tion of this situation. 
Situation Critical 
“With the already critical lumber 


situation facing the current home. 
| building program and the great 


demand for lumber for other uses, 
the departments are apparently go- 


ing to continue to have difficulty in | 


obtaining badly needed maintenance 
lumber supplies. 

“The situation is so critical in 
some areas that we cannot exclude 
the possibility of a serious disrup- 
tion in the highway transportation 
system of the country as a result 
of this inability to repair and 

(Continued on page two) 
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Lack of Material, Labor and Equip- 
ment Cripples Efforts of High- 
way Forces to Repair Spans in 
“Critical” Condition. .. 


Raleigh—Many of North Caro- 
lina’s 16,000 county road bridges 
have reached a “critical” condition 
with little chance of early repair 
because of material, labor and 
equipment shortages, State High- 
way Engineer W. Vance Baise has 
reported. 

Natural deterioration and heavy 
war-time traffic loads during the 
past four years, he said, placed a 
heavy strain on these vital spans 
which link together the state’s 50,- 
000 miles of county roads. 

War-time restrictions permitted 
no construction and only limited 
maintenance of the dirt and sur- 
face-treated roads used daily by 
the rural population as farm-to- 
market, school bus and mail routes, 
the highway engineer explained. 

“We are not trying to make ex- 
cuses,” he said, “but the people 
should be informed of our difficul- 
ties in getting materials to do the 
work on these bridges. Despite the 
amount of money available, there 
is a limit to what we can accomplish 
due to lack of material, labor and 
equipment.” 

War Prevents Maintenance 

The life of an average county- 
type bridge, constructed of un- 
treated lumber, ranges from 8 to 
10 years under normal conditions 
provided it receives periodic in- 
spections and maintenance, he 

(Continued on page two) 


Current Rise In Highway Work Costs 


Is Explained By State Contractors 


(Note: To give the contractors’ 
slant on the current cost of high- 
way work, here is part of an article 
prepared for release by the Caro- 
linas Branch of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, Inc.) 


The question of higher construc- 
tion costs of highways is paramount 
in the minds of all contractors and 
state highway officials today. A 
committee was appointed by the 
Carolinas Branch Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, Inc., 
to discuss our costs and the trends 
influencing them. 

(The committee was composed of 
N. K. Dickerson, Sr., Chairman, 


Monroe; N. K. Dickerson, Jr., Mon- 
roe; Karl Sloan, Fayetteville; E. D. 
Sloan, Greenville, S. C.; J. Gregory 
Poole, Raleigh; William F. Bowe, 
Augusta, Ga.; C. P. Ballenger, Jr., 
Greenville, S. C.; and Herman 
Wolfe, Raleigh.) 


It was the concensus of opinion 
that the results of its findings 
should be presented to the highway 
commission of North Carolina and 
South Carolina. 

Costs Increase 

It is a recognized fact that costs 
of doing business of all types have 
increased over pre-war times, but 

(Continued on page four) 
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Commission Acts 
On Bids, Funds 


Raleigh—The Highway and Pub- 
lic Works Commission allocated 
$25,635,000 for betterment, repairs 
and maintenance of North Carolina 
primary and secondary roads dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1946-47 when it 
met here June 27. 

Forty-two of the 52 projects re- 
ceived low bids totalling approxi- 
mately $4,700,000 with ten projects 
receiving no bids. 

The Commission approved 28 
bids, rejected seven and ordered 
seven held in abeyance for further 
study. 

The funds allocated included $1,- 
000,000 to cities and towns for mun- 
icipal roadwork; $1,500,000 for re- 
treatment; $4,810,000 for a state 
highway maintenance budget; $8,- 
325,000 for a county road main- 
tenance budget; $5,000,000 for bet- 
terment work based on total mile- 
age; and $5,000,000 for betterment 
work based on county road mileage. 

Projects receiving no bids were 
from Perquimans, Yadkin, Alleg- 
hany, Ashe, Wilkes, Caldwell, 
Watauga, Forsyth and Surry (two) 
counties. 

Low bids rejected by the Com- 
mission concerned projects in coun- 
ties of Bertie, Scotland-Hoke, Ashe, 
Wilkes, McDowell, Halifax-Edge- 
combe and Forsyth. 

Held in abeyance for further 
study were projects in Guilford, 
Scotland, Iredell, Wake, Wayne, 
Orange and Durham counties. 

The allocation of municipal funds 
was divided by divisions as follows: 
Division One, $69,328; Division 
Two, $68,942; Division Three, $92,- 
212; Division Four, $114,927; Divi- 
sion Five, $186,184; Division Six, 
$90,785; Division Seven, $131,681; 
Division Hight, $90,372; Division 
Nine, $124,298; Division Ten $81,- 
321. 

The $1,500,000 retreatment fund 
was allocated as follows: Division 
One, $133,800; Division Two, $99,- 
000; Division Three, $142,350; Divi- 
sion Four, $144,600; Division Five, 
$171,000; Division Six, $151,800; 
Division Seven, $154,500; Division 
Hight, $174,450; Division Nine, 
$167,400; Division Ten, $161,100. 

Based on population, area, motor 

(Continued on page three) 
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PATTON 


The North Carolina High- 
way and Public Works Com- 
mission will lose one of its 
best-liked officials when Geo- 
rge B. Patton, general counsel 
since July 1945, returns to 
private law practice in his 
home town of Franklin. 

His resignation became ef- 
fective July 1, but he agreed 
to remain with the Commis- 
sion until a successor could be 
named. 

Chairman A. H. Graham 
summed up the department’s 
feelings when he said ‘Mr. 
Patton endeared himself to all 
of us and it is with great re- 
gret that we give him up. His 
services were most satisfac- 
tory and his excellent legal 
ability, as well as his friendly 
spirit, will be missed.” 


VITAL TASK 


The news story on the front 
page of this publication re- 
seribing the difficulties sur- 
rounding maintenance of 
county road bridges is a fac- 
tual and truthful account of a 
serious North Carolina high- 
way problem. 

Presented in readable form 
to press and radio, the story 
received wide “play” over the 
state. Its purpose: to give the 
public an informative, true 
picture of a post-war highway 
problem vitally affecting the 
. people. 

No effort was made to pro- 
pagandize the situation. Every 
effort was made to present all 
the facts so the public would 


understand that its highway 
department is making every 
effort to maintain county road 
bridges despite critical short- 
ages of materials, labor and 
equipment. 

The public has every right 
to know about the work of 
such an important public 
agency as the highway de- 
partment. An informed public 
is understanding and reason- 
able. 

The distribution of this in- 
formation is a vital task of 
public relations work. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


It is heartening to find two 
major state officials favoring | + 
a program by which the 
State’s 48,000 miles of county 
roads will be improved before 
any grandiose construction of 
so-called super highways is to 
be considered. 


Chairman A. H. Graham of 
the State Highway Commis- 
sion has urged in a public ad- 
dress that 2,500 miles of such 
roads be surfaced each year in 
order to meet what he calls 
“the growing need for a com- 
plete, all-weather secondary 
road system.” 

At the same time, State 
Treasurer Charles M. John- 
son declared that he is “un- 
alterably opposed to the build- 
ing of super highways which 
would cost anywhere from 
$75,000 to $250,000 per mile 
until the farm-to-market roads 
are completed.” 


These are sensible views. 
They should represent the 
policy of the State in reference 
to future road building. 

There is too much need for 
North Carolina to spend its 
highway money on secondary 
roads to be considering any 
project which would more 
limitedly serve a few of our 
own citizens and tourist traffic 
which, for the most part, 
would be racing through the 
state to get somewhere else as 
fast as their high powered 
motors will take them. 

—The Charlotte Observer. 


BRIDGE MAINTENANCE 


(Continued from page one) 


pointed out. The war stopped re- 
placement of old spans, and pre- 
vented proper maintenance while 
the ravages of time, weather and 
extremely heavy war plant truck- 
ing traffic damaged many county 
road bridges. 

Lumber constitutes the principal 
problem of bridge maintenance 
forces, Baise said. A total of 1,500,- 
000 board feet of lumber, as well 
as several thousand feet of creosot- 
ed lumber and piling, was used per 
month before the war to maintain 
repairs. 

The highway department nor- 
mally kept a stockpile of 10,000,000 
to 12,000,000 feet of lumber to take 
care of emergencies and maintain 
a working stock. 


Lumber Hard To Buy 

Consumption of lumber dropped 
to 1,000,000 feet per month during 
the war, he said, and only a frac- 
tion of that amount could be pur- 
chased for inventory. However, lum- 
ber was easier to purchase during 
the war than now, Baise pointed 
out. Practically no creosoted lum- 
ber—a vital item in bridge construc- 
tion and repair could be obtained 
although the bridges received great- 
er wear and less maintenance. 

The end of hostilities did not 
solve the many difficulties facing 
bridge maintenance forces, he con- 
tinued. They have used twice as 
much lumber for repairs, drained 
the stockpile of such critical pieces 
as joists, flooring and caps, but have 
not been able to replace much of 
the expended lumber. The small 
amount of lumber available for 
purchase has been ungraded and of 
poor quality. 

Baise pointed out that bids for 
30,000 feet of untreated lumber 
advertised 60 times during recent 
months did not receive a single offer 
from 50 lumber dealers notified. 
Bids on creosoted lumber—normally 
used at a rate of five boxcar loads 
per month—have not been received 
in 18 months. Some ordered in 1944 
has not been delivered yet. 

No Steel Received 

North Carolina used 500 tons of 
steel a year before the war for 
bridge work, with beams, spans and 
small trusses playing an essential 
part in replacing old, obsolete brid- 


ges. War restrictions froze ship- 


ments of this essential material 
and the department received no 
structural steel during 1941-45. 
He said a current order for 2,- 
500,000 pounds of structural steel, 
consisting chiefly of beams badly 
needed for county-type bridges, has 
not been delivered and will not be 
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| tremely difficult to procure, Baise 


‘but now stood at 300-350 because 
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pipe—used in large amounts befor@i, 
the war for repairs—has been ex-"* 


asserted. Every effort has been 
made to use pipe where possible to 
replace unobtainable steel beams. 

Bridge maintenance forces nor- 
mally totalled 900 men, he added, 


skilled workers could get higher 
wages working for private con- 
tractors. 

Approximately 125 trucks were 
engaged in bridge maintenance be- 
fore the war. No new vehicles were 
received for five years and only 30 
new trucks have been obtained 
since the close of the war. Other 
essential equipment such as con- 
crete mixers, pumps and pile drivers 
have been worked past their use- 
fulness but cannot be replaced. 

The solution to this problem? 
When will the county bridge situa- 
tion return to normal? “I don’t 
know,” Baise declared. “It is the 
most serious single problem facing 
the highway department today. I 
wish I knew how we could get the 
needed material, labor and equip- 
ment.” 

“We have made every effort to 
buy on the open market or purchase - 
surplus material—with li‘tle or no — 
success. The situation may become 
normal in three years if we can get 
the materials for repairs and con- 
struction, but meantime many brid- 
ges may fail.” 


ALL STATES — 


(Continued from page one) 
maintain the great number of tim- __ 
ber bridges on the highway system. — 

“A survey of highway depart- 
ment lumber needs in the field of 
timber and combination timber 
bridges has just been completed. 
Forty-five of the 48 states have re- 
plied to the inquiry, with eight 
states indicating that their sit 
tion had not yet reached the crit . 
stage. In the remaining thirty-seven _ 
states, there are 65,814 timber or 
combination timber bridges, total- 
ing approximately 695 miles in 
length. 

Urgent Repairs Needed 

“All of these structures are ong 

the highway system of the bee € 


their maintenance. prided off t the 
State system are not included. gh 


if the needed maintenance is 
ferred longer.” 
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| @Patton To Leave 
| @ Counsel Position 


George B. Patton, general coun- 

sel of the North Carolina Highway 
and Public Works Commission since 
July 1, 1945, has resigned to return 
{ to private law practice in his home 
‘i town, Franklin. : 
Chairman A. H. Graham said 
if Patton’s resignation was effective 
i] July 1, but that the legal chief 
would remain with the Commission 
until a successor could be named. 

Patton served as state assistant 
| attorney general from August 1939 
i until November 1944 when he re- 
Ae signed to return to law practice in 
Macon county. 


—= 


ae He was elected as a representa- 

‘i tive from Macon county to the 

Ve General Assembly in 1939. A 1923 

| z graduate of the University of North 
: 


Carolina, Patton practiced law in 
| Franklin until coming to Raleigh 
} as a representative. 
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PURCHASING PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page one) 

of items ordered and or necessary 
information pertaining to make, 
model and serial number of the 
equipment, provided requisition 
covers repair parts. When it become 
necessary to return a requisition 
for additional information, this de- 
lays your actually receiving the de- 
sired item. 

A requisition was recently re- 
ceived from a division which called 
for 600 lineal feet of concrete pipe. 
We were bafiled Size? 
Could have been 12”, 15”, 18”, 24”, 
SIDAL OG gS] Seas Type? Could 
have been B&S or T&G. A telephone 
call was necessary to this division 
since the requisition was marked 
“Prompt Delivery Requested.” 

Just this past week we had to 

return two requisitions to two divi- 
sions for additional information. 
One requisition covering repair 
parts failed to show the model of 
_ the equipment. This is important. 
F The other requisition covering re- 
™ placement parts on a non-rental 
piece of maintenance equipment 
failed to show the make and type of 
equipment. 
_ Some facts brought out in this 
column are not intended by the 
writer to be criticism; however, to 
those of you who misconstrue same 
as such, let’s say it is constructive 
criticism. 
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Commission Lists Sections 
Of Roads For Light Traffi 
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Raleigh—Twenty-eight sections 


of North Carolina state and county 
roads have been designated by the 
State Highway and Public Works 
Commission as light traffic roads 
“imadequate to carry the maximum 
load permitted by the motor vehicle 
law.” 

An ordinance, approved recently 
by the commission effective July 1, 
limited the number of tons carried 
by two, three and four or more axle 
vehicles over state and county roads 
known to be unable to handle heavy 
truck traffic. 

The commission ordered that light 
traffic roads be “conspicuously post- 
ed” with the maximum load aut- 
horized. 

Listed as light traffic roads were: 

County road—From N.C. 82, 0.9 
miles south of junction with N.C. 
87 via Hobbsville and Sandy Cross 
to N.C. 37, 1.3 miles south of Belvi- 
dere—vehicles of two axles, eight 
tons; three axles, 12.3 tons; four or 
more axles, 15.4. 

U.S. 421—From junction U.S. 
701, south of Clinton U.S. 117 north 
of Castle Hayne—vehicles of two 
axles, eight tons; three axles, 12.3 
tons; four or more axles, 15.4 tons. 

N.C. 211—From junction U.S. 
74 east of Lumberton to U.S. 701 
at Clarkton—vehicles of two axles, 
8 tons; three axles, 12.3 tons four 
or more axles, 15.4 tons. 

N.C. 211—From Red Springs to 
Lumberton—vehicles of two axles, 
10.4 tons three axles, 16 tons; four 
or more axles, 20 tons. 

N.C. 20—From U.S. 15A at Rae- 
ford to junction of N.C. 87 near 
Page’s Lake—vehicles of two axles, 
10.4 tons; three axles, 16 tons; four 
or more axles, 20 tons. 

County Road—From N.C. 41, ap- 
proximately five miles south of 
Fairmont to Barnesville—vehicles 
of two axles, 10.4 tons; three axles, 
16 tons; four or more axles, 20 tons. 

N.C. 71—From Red Springs to 
Lumber Bridge—vehicles of two 
axles, 10.4 tons three axles, 16 tons; 
four or more axles, 20 tons. 

County Road—From U. S. 501, 
2.0 miles south of Carthage to N.C. 
2, 1.5 miles north of Southern Pines 
—vehicles of two axles, eight tons; 
three axles 12.8 tons; four or more 
axles, 15.4 tons. 

N.C. 62—From N.C. 109 south 
of Thomasville to Guilford-Al- 
amance County Line—vehicles of 
two axles, 10.4 tons; three axles, 
16 tons; four or more axles 20 tons. 

U.S. 421—From end of concrete 
pavement south of Greensboro to 
Siler City—vehicles of two axles, 


<li 


or more axles, 20 tons. 

U.S. 70—From junction U.S. 70A 
east of Durham to junction U.S. 1 
at Cary—vehicles of two axles, 10.4 
tons; three axles, 16 tons; four or 
more axles 20 tons. 


N.C. 54—From Alamance-Orange 
County line to junction U.S. 70 at 
Nelson—vehicles of two axles, 10.4 
tons; three axles, 16 tons; four or 
more axles, 20 tons. 

N.C. 264—From junction U.S. 70 
at Durham to junction U.S. 1 at 
Wake Forest—vehicles of two axles, 
10.4 tons; three axles, 16 tons; 
four or more axles, 20 tons. 

N.C. 49—From junction U.S. 70 
at Haw River to Roxboro—vehicles 
of two axles, 10.4 tons; three axles, 
16 tons; four or more axles, 20 
tons. 

N.C. 56—F rom junction U.S. 15A 
at Creedmoor to junction U.S. 1 at 
Franklinton—vehicles of two axles, 
10.4 tons; three axles, 16 tons; four 
or more axles, 20 tons. 

N.C. 96—From Oxford to junc- 
tion N.C. 56 at Wilton—vehicles of 
two axles, 10.4 tons; three axles, 16 
tons; four or more axles, 20 tons. 

N.C. 87—From end of concrete 
pavement south of Graham to Pitts- 
boro—vehicles of two axles, 10.4 
tons; three axles, 16 tons; four or 
more axles 20 tons. 

N.C. 68—From junction U.S. 
29A & T0A at High Point to junc- 
tion U.S. 220 north of Stokesdale— 
vehicles of two axles, 10.4 tons; 
three axles, 16 tons; four or more 
axles, 20 tons. 

N.C. 65—From Guilford-Rocking- 
ham County line to Wentworth— 
vehicles of two axles, 10.4 tons; 
three axles, 16 tons; four or more 
axles, 20 tons. 

N.C. 704—From junction U.S. 
220, near Madison to Wentworth— 
vehicles of two axles, 10.4 tons; 
three axles, 16 tons; four or more 
axles, 20 tons. 

County Road—Between James- 
town and Guilford College—vehicles 
of two axles 10.4 tons; three axles, 
16 tons; four or more axles, 20 tons. 

County Road—(Friendly Road) 
—Guilford College to U.S. 421 at 
Greensboro Airport—vehicles of 
two axles, 10.4 tons; three axles, 16 
tons; four or more axles, 20 tons. 

County Road—Guilford College 
to Oak Ridge—vehicles of two 
axles. 10.4 tons; three axles, 16 
tons; four or more axles, 20 tons. 

County Road—Guilford College 
to Guilford Battleground Road— 
vehicles of two axles, 10.4 tons; 
three axles, 16 tons; four or more 
axles, 20 tons. 

County Road (West Ridge Road) 
—From junction of Friendly Road 


to junction U.S. 220 at Battle 
Ground Prison Camp—vehicles of 
two axles, 10.4 tons; three axles, 
16 tons; four or more axles, 20 tons. 

County Road—In High Point— 
Prospect Street from City Limits 
to Ward Street and Burton Street 
from City Limits to English Street 
—vehicles of two axles, 10.4 tons; 
three axles, 16 tons; four or more 
axles, 20 tons. 

County Road—In Leaksville— 
North Hamilton Street—vehicles of 
two axles, 10.4 tons; three axles, 16 
tons; four or more axles 20 tons. 

County Road—From ~ junction 
U.S. 29 in Landis to junction U.S. 
29 in Kannapolis—vehicles of two 
axles, eight tons; three axles, 12.3 
tons; four or more axles 15.4 tons. 


COMMISSION ACTS 


(Continued from page one) 
vehicle registration and total road 
mileage, the $5,000,000 regular 19- 
46-47 betterment fund was divided 
thusly: Division One, $451,951; 
Division Two, $462,350; Division 
Three, $500,600; Division Four, 
$502,150; Division Five, $546,550; 
Division Six, $511,450; Division 
Seven, $540,350; Division Eight, 
$490,750; Division Nine, $521,250; 
Division Ten, $472,600. A 

The allocation of the $5,000,000 
betterment funds, based on popula- 
tion, area, motor vehicle registra- 
tion and county road mileage, was: 
Division One, $447,900; Division 
Two, $459,640; Division Three, 
$498,950; Division Four, $502,550; 
Division Five, $546,850; Division 
Six, $513,750; Division Seven, $543,- 
350; Division Eight, $493,850; Divi- 
sion Nine, $525,100; Division Ten, 
$468,050. 

The Commission approved a 
county road investigation report, 
a light traffic ordinance for 24 sec- 
tions of the state highways and the 
general primary and secondary fed- 
eral-aid program for 1946-47. 

The Commission voted in favor 
of selling 87% acres of Cary prison 
farm on the north side of U.S. 1 
near N.C. State college’s dairy pro- 
ject. The college plans to use the 
land for additional pasturage for 
the dairy project’s cattle. 

A 35-mile-per-hour speed zone on 
14 miles of Nags Head beach road 
was approved by the road body. 

All members of the Commission 
attended the meeting, and set July 
25 as the date for the next session. 


UNMANNED 


The other day a woman burst 
into tears in court and told the 
magistrate that she had been jilted 
four times in the past two years. 
The experience had naturally un- 
manned her. 
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50 Men Retanr From 


Service 


To Work In Eighth Division 


Lenoir—Division Engineer Z. V. 
Stewart has announced the return 
of 50 veterans to work with the 
Eighth Division of the State High- 
way & Public Works Commission. 

They were listed as: 

Construction—E. Ford King, Jr., 
Paul J. DuPre, James E. Doughton, 
Carl S. Lewis, L. D. Gaither, J. T. 
Winkler, L. B. Myers. 

Maintenance—R. W. Parrish, 
J. W. Duggins, L. B. Snow, C. A. 
Cook, F. L. King, C. O. Tilley, J. N. 
Tucker, S. P. Williams, Vern H. 
Blevins, W. H. Busic, J. P. Higgins, 
S. C. Holder, P. Dew. Freeman, 
R. W Beane, G. P. White, C. H. 
Badgett, H. C. Jennings, C. A. 
Jones, J. L. Hudspeth, J. T. Capps, 
John R. Gentry, L. M. Gragg, 
Bryant C. Hunter, Ross Jones, Blan 
Little, Jasper A. Mclean. 


Road Oil Department—Walter 
By euch, W...D. Austin, ©, EL: 
Booth, J. H. Cottrell, Gilbert M. 


Craft, Dorse Hartsoe, Goss Howell, 
A. C. Spears, Walter Turnmire, 
Wiley Cole, Earl Hartsoe, Lance 
Owens, Russell Watson. 

Prison Deparment—Roy R. Wood, 
Richard W. Triplett, Tom Reynolds, 
W. W. Billings. 


RISE IN HIGHWAY 


(Continued from page one) 
the problem that confronts the high- 
way departments at this time is 
just how much actual increases in 
costs are represented in bids being 
submitted, how much is being car- 
ried in contingencies and how much 
represents excess profit which may 
have been loaded into the job. 

On competitive bidding the law 
of averages and the law of supply 
and demand have always kept 
prices at or below a reasonable 
profit except in extreme cases. Oc- 
casinally work of an undesirable 
nature is let and at a time when 
the market is loaded. Due to this 
fact some bids may be unreasonable 
or perhaps no bid at all will be re- 
ceived. However, these cases in 
dollar value represent only a small 
percentage. 

No contractor with an organiza- 
tion is inclined to pass up work or 
submit bids on work if he thinks he 
has a chance to get the work with 
a reasonable expectation of profit 
and yet we find contractors without 
work who are not bidding because 
they think they can not get work 
awarded at the price at which they 
are willing to bid. 

1940 Prices 

It seems that the various high- 
way departments have adopted 1940 
prices as a base and proceeded from 


oO 


there with certain set percentage 
allowances arbitrarily assumed that 
this figure or that figure would be 
in line. 

In this statement we will en- 
deavor to set out the fixed increase 
in the costs of operations, and the 
additional hazards which have to 
be considered. A comparison with 
a weighted average of prices bid 
before the war as a means of de- 
termining the suitability of the bid 
submitted is very dangerous. 

Assuming that pre-war bids on 
common excavation ran from 16 
to 65 cents per cubic yard, this 
would mean an average of 40.5 
cents. In this range of pre-war 
prices the 16 cent price would re- 
present short balances and easy 
moving dirt, the 65 cent price would 
represent either wet dirt, a small 
quantity, or sticky gumbo type of 
soil. 

Assuming the 35 percent increase, 
reportedly recommended by the 
Public Roads Administration, this 
would give an average price of ap- 
proximately 55 cents per cubic yard. 
Now, if no bid would be considered 
above 55 cents, what would happen 
to the jobs for wet excavation or 
sticky gumbo types of soil or small 
jobs which were bringing 65 cents 
before the war—they would of 
course have to be rejected. 

On the other hand a contractor’s 
bid, providing it ran 54 cents could 
be considered, although it might be 
the type of soil that had been bid 
at 16 cents before the war and only 
worth, according to the percentage 
used above, 21.6 cents at the pre- 
sent time. It is very dangerous to 
use a weighted average plus a per- 
centage to determine the accept- 
ability of present day bids. 


Things To Be Considered 

The things to be considered in the 
increased cost of construction today 
are as follows: 

First, the efficiency of labor. The 
higher rates of pay during the war 
work, coupled with the lack of ag- 
gressiveness of foremen and super- 
intendents who coddle their sub- 
ordinates due to scarity of labor has 
had a psychological effort on labor 
in general. To an alarming extent 
they are all looking for a soft job 
at big pay. They are unwilling to 
accept work on a lower scale than 
they were doing during the war. 

It is commonly known 
that we are using cheap dollars— 
everyone in business knows that— 
but there is a market increase in 
the cost of equipment. For one ex- 
ample, a pick-up truck with spare 
tire could be purchased in 1941 for 
$560. Today a pick-up truck, with- 
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Service Buttons 


Plans for distribution of serv- 
ice buttons of highway and public 
works employees have not been 
completed because all of the but- 
tons have not been received. 

Administrative Assistant W. H. 
Rogers, Jr., said plans for the 
awarding of the buttons would 
proceed as soon as the remainder 
of the order arrived. 


out a spare tire, will cost almost 
$1,100. All of these in- 
creased costs of owning equipment 
must be put into the price asked 
for in the work. 

It is noted that labor, in- 
surance and supplies have increased 
85 percent; hauling, 78 percent; 
moving, 20 percent; depreciation 
and profit, 10 percent. Another item 
in the cost of doing the work that 
is in one sense of the word a hidden 
cost is the statistical work required 
by public bodies. : 

It is our belief that the increased 
costs of performing highway work 
will vary from 380 to 100 percent, 
depending on the exact nature of 
the work and type of equipment 
available for the work. 

Summing up, we believe 
that the biggest increase in cost of 
doing work today is: First, the 
inefficiency of the present day skill- 
ed and unskilled labor, or in many 
cases their inability to be efficient. 
Second, the increased cost of wages 
per hour and the many limitations 
requiriny overtime pay. Third, the 
use of old equipment necessitating 
shut-downs during which period 
payrolls continue, and the increased 
cost of maintenance and upkeep. 

Fourth, the increased cost of per- 
forming the additional statistical 
work added on the contractor’s 
shoulders. Fifth, the necessity of 
carrying mer during breakdowns 
or shutdowns. Sixth, the increased 
cost of transportation which has at 
least doubled. Seventh, the increas- 
ed cost of equipment where new 
equipment can be purchased. Eigh- 
th, the fact that the same percent- 
age of profit today only brings the 
owner about 40 percent as much 
purchasing power as it used to 
bring. 


Post-War Hic 
Maps Distributed 


Travel agencies, chambers of 
commerce and other agencies over 
America are now receiving copies 
of North Carolina’s first post-war, 
all-color highway maps. 

Printed by the State Highway 
and Public Works Commission for 
free distribution, the 17 X 48-inch 
map presents the primary highway 
system, the Blue Ridge Parway and 


Escapes In June — 
Drop Below Past 


ae a 


Monthly Records 


There was a decided drop in the 
total number of prisoners escaping 
from the state prison system dur- 
ing the month of June, Director of 
Prison Clyde O. Robinson has re- 
ported. 

Twenty two prisoners escaped 
during June, he said, as compared 
to 47 for the same month last year. 
There were 31 escapes during May. 

Recaptures for June totalled 24 
with June 1945 recording 29 recap- 
tures, he pointed out. 

There were 352 escapes from the 
state prison system during the fis- 
cal year 1945-46, an improvement 
over the 417 breaking out in the 
previous fiscal year. Recaptures for 


the past fiscal year totalled 294 as 


compared to 383 for 1944-45. 
Division Five, with 61, had the 
most escapes of any division during 
the year. Division Nine, with 15, 
had the least number of escapees. 
The breakdown by divisions of 
total escapes and recaptures for 
1945-46 (listed in that order) fol- 
lows: Division One, 18—11; Divi- 
sion Two, 18—18; Division Three, 
44-37; Division Four, 20—10; 
Division Five, 61—45; Division Six, 
381—26; Division Seven, 26—23; 
Division Hight, 49—46; Division 


Nine, 15—16; Division Ten 49—42. — 


A total of 13 men escaped during 
the period June 16-30, with Colum- 
bus 303 being the only camp to have 
two men escape during that period. 

Camp ratings for the last of June 
were: ; 

Three-Star Rating 


Women’s Prison and Central Pri- — 


son, Raleigh, and all other camps 
with the exception of the following. 
Two-Star Rating 
Cherokee 1003, Cabarrus 1702, 
Orange 507, Rockingham 509, Robe- 
son 609, Randolph 608, Northamp- 
ton 112, Davie 804, Alleghany 801, 
Alamance 501, Watauga 808. 
One-Star Rating 
Columbus 303. 


an index to cities, towns and poi 
of interest. : 

One section describes a few points 
of interest in North Carolina, and 


the back of the map contains six 


beautiful, all-color photographs of 
typical Tar Heel scenes. 
These include views of the Blue 


Ridge parkway, girls picking tulips” 


in eastern Carolina, surf fishing on 


the coast, golfing in the piedmont, 
a Negro child playing in a pile of 
cotton and tobacco spread on a 


warehouse floor. Pt 


